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MAY MORNING. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail beauteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


‘“‘ How beautiful!” said Albert Grey to his mother as 
she finished reading this May Morning Song by Milton. 
‘‘ Suppose, mother, it should rain and hail and snow to- 
morrow, for it looks like it now, and then you know we 
cannot go into the woods and gather flowers, and all our 


plans will be spoil’d.” 
““Why then, my dear, we must enjoy May morning 
just as the great poet did, afier he lost his sight, with 
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our mind’s eye, and you must bear your disappointment 
patiently.” 

** Rasier said than done, mother,” said Albert. “* Why, 
only think ofall our preparations and the beautiful wreath 
you made for Lizzy Evans, who is to be queen of the 
May, and how pretty she would look in it, and our pro- 
visions for a dinner in the woods, all sitting round in a 
circle, and she and the king of the May in the midst of 
us, and Ned Brown playing on his flageolet; and then 
you know we are all to walk home in procession and 
have a dance at his mother’s in the evening.” 

**You will not lose your dance, Albert,” said his 
mother, “if it should hail and rain and snow, but on the 
contrary enjoy it all the more for this very reason, and 
then you will not be fatigued by a long walk ; and Lizzy 
can wear the wreath at any rate.” 

**] don’t care for the fatigue, mother, I want to be in 
the woods and gather the flowers with my own hands, 
and smell them as I gather them in the fresh air, and 
hear the birds sing, and scream as loud as I please, and 
kick up my heels, and not hear any one say, ‘ Don’t 
make such a noise, Albert.’ I guess Milton did not take 
as much pleasure in writing poetry about the spring after 
he became blind. But please read his May Song again, 
mother.” 

His mother read it to him. 

‘*‘] think he must have felt as glad as I hope to feel 
tomorrow, when he wrote it—* Comes dancing from the 
east ’—how beautiful itis! What a pity he ever lost his 
sight.” 

** Milton,” said his mother, ‘* made such a good use of 
his eyes while he could see, that he had laid up stores of 
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beautiful images, which he remembered when he could no 
longer use his bodily eyes. ‘The poetry he wrote when 
he was blind shows the most accurate observation of the 
outward appearances of things, of shades of color and of 
all those beauties which only sight could have taught 
him. It is worth while for you to imitate him in this, 
while you admire his poetry, Albert.” 

May morning came. It did not hail, or rain, or snow ; 
the sun shone bright; the birds seemed to know as well 
as the children that it was the first of May. The coun- 
try village in which Albert and his mother lived was as 
noisy as a martin-box at break of day, when doubtless, 
though we poor bipeds without wings don’t understand 
what they are chattering about, the birds are planning their 
work and their amusements for the day—and why not? 

Soon after sunrise, after taking a hasty breakfast, all 
dressed in their holiday clothes, the children from far 
and near, with their little baskets of provisions in their 
hands, all assembled on a little green before Mrs. Grey’s 
house, and were ready to set out for the woods, about two 
miles distant. Ned Brown had his flageolet, and another 
boy had a drum; Lizzy Evans received the wreath, 
which made her queen of the May, and Albert being the 
tallest boy, was chosen king. And now off they all set, 
in high glee, happy as only children can be. 

Albert’s mother, and the teacher of the village school, 
had promised the children to join them at the dinner hour, 
which was twelve. Just about eleven, the clouds began 
to gather, but this did not deter them from keeping their 
promise, and they set out to join the children ; but, just 
before they arrived at the wood, the threatened shower 
came up, and they took refuge in an old empty barn, 
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where they had not been many minutes before all the 
children, one after the other, came dripping in, some 
laughing, some small ones crying. Soon however the 
laughers prevailed, and after showing their flowers, of 
which they had collected a large quantity, they set them- 
selves to work to spread out their dinner, in the most 
attractive way possible, and make what amends they could 
for the unlucky chance of the rain. An old milk-stool 
was appropriated to the queen; it had not even the 
accustomed number of three legs to support it, so that 
the poor queen had to endure the anxiety of a tottering 
throne, and learned experimentally some of the pains of 
royalty. The king took possession of an old barrel that 
had lost both ends, and sitting astride upon it, he took his 
place by the side of the poor queen on her two-legged 
stool, upon which she was exercising all the art of 
balancing that she had acquired in one quarter at Mrs. 
Hawley’s school, hoping almost against hope that she 
might keep her dignity from rolling on the barn floor. 
Just as his May-majesty was fairly seated on the barrel, 
it all at once fell in smash, and he was half covered 
with old hoops and staves. Whereupon the queen laugh- 
ed so immoderately as to lose her balance, and thus both 
were levelled with the dust. 

In the meantime the other children, who had no dig- 
nity to support, had spread their little repast on an old 
sledge, in which Mrs. Grey, who had brought a table-cloth 
with her, assisted them. Dinner was now announced. 
The queen declared she could support her throne no 
longer, and she and the king, both forgetting their royal- 
ty, sat down with the others on the hay-strown floor, and 
discussed apples, cake, &c. &c. 
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Unfortunately the rain lasted longer than the dinner ; 
every scrap that was eatable of their provisions was con- 
sumed ; and now the children all looked round with that 
peculiar, beseeching, half-discontented look, which is 
their wont upon such occasions, as much as to say, 
‘What shall we do next?” Grown people who have 
been much with children, know full well that there is no 
peace for them when such symptoms appear, under such 
circumstances, unless, before the king of misrule com- 
mences his reign, something is proposed of a composing 
tendency for their turbulent spirits. Accordingly Mrs. 
Grey asked the children if they had ever heard of the 
May-day ball which is given every year to the children 
in Washington? They all said “ No.’’ She said she 
had been at one and she would tell them all about it. 

‘t Whether it is got up by a subscription, or whether it 
is at the expense of the city, I forget,” said Mrs. Grey. 
‘It is held, however, in their largest public hall, which 
is decorated for the purpose. They have a fine band 
of music, and all the children in Washington and George- 
town, are invited to attend; all have an equal right to 
go, ignorant and educated, poor and rich, no matter how 
poor, if the girls can get a neat white frock, and the boys 
a decent dress, they are all admitted; every one wears 
a wreath of flowers, or has a bouquet in their hand, or 
bosom. ‘They assemble very early, and dance as much 
as they please, to the fine music, and all partake of some 
simple refreshment, provided for them, before they return 
home. ‘They number often over a thousand, and as they 
are all moving together to the music they look like a 
dancing flower garden. No child in the city stays 
away, all are bidden, all go to dance and be merry, and 
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welcome in the ‘ flowery May.’ All, did I say? Yes, 
all saving some poor children who are always excluded, 
not only from this, but from all other joyful meetings, 
they never can go to any place of amusement, they 
never have a holiday, no voice of invitation to come and 
make merry and rejoice is ever sent to them.” 

Why not? What for? What have they done? 
What is the reason? What a shame! cried out many 
of the young listeners all at the same moment. 

‘ft has pleased the Creator to give them a different 
color from the white children. ‘They are slaves. Some 
of them are kept in families, but many of them are shut 
up in a large building, which is in fact a prison, and is 
devoted to the purpose of keeping them safe lest they 
should run away. ‘There they are kept to be sold to the 
highest bidder, just as they sell sheep and lambs at 
Brighton. ‘There are hundreds and hundreds of such 
poor children in this same city of Washington, the 
capital of free America, always ready for sale ; and any 
one can go and buy one of them, to keep him as his slave 
to do his bidding, but no one could go and take a little 
girl out of this place and dress her nicely in a clean 
white frock, and put a wreath on her head and a 
bunch of flowers in her hand and tell her she was free, 
and bid her go and dance with the happy children; no 
one could go and say to her, Go out this beautiful May 
morning into God’s glorious world, and gather the flowers 
He has bid to grow for you as well as for all his other 
children: Go and listen to the free, happy birds, and 
know that He the Father of all, gave you freedom at 
your birth as truly as He did to them, and men have 
stolen away your birthright when you could not defend 
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yourself. No one could, or would dare to take one of 
these poor little prisoners by the hand and lead him into 
the midst of that happy crowd of children and say to 
him, Eat, drink and rejoice. God created you to be 
happy and free, and your fellow beings love you. We 
are all equally His children. No one can do or say 
these things to the poor, cheated, ignorant child. There 
is no true festival for the slave. There is no May 
morning song for him. But, asI told you,any one may go 
to the poor child’s prison, and buy him for a few hundred 
dollars, and keep him all his life as a slave, and make 
him work for no recompense, or he may send him far 
away from his parents to Florida, or Texas to work all 
his life, to be kept in ignorance of all things here and 
hereafter, perhaps to suffer cruelty, ’till it pleases God to 
take him away from this wicked world.” 

The children looked very sad as they listened to Mrs. 
Grey ; many an eye filled with tears ; a cloud had come 
over the May morning of their young hearts. ‘I should 
not have spoken of this mournful subject,” said she to 
them, * and set before you in its simple truth the terrible 
contrast between the children of the free and the children 
of the slaves, if I did not feel that it is right that you 
should know that these things are, so that when you enjoy 
such pleasures as you have had to-day, you may remember 
these poor sufferers who are deprived not only of all such 
enjoyments, but of the common rights of humanity, and 
that you may resolve that you will never forget them ; 
but that as you grow older, and have more knowledge and 
begin to act as men and women, you will ‘do what you 
can’ for these injured ones.” 

The clouds had now all passed away, and one of the 
boys proposed, that they should pass a vote of thanks to 
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the old barn, for the hospitable shelter it had afforded 
them during the shower. ‘This was received and passed 
with acclamations. Albert and Lizzy, or rather the king 
and queen of the May, declared that they had no thanks 
to offer to the old barrel or the milk-stool. It was too 
wet to go into the woods again, so they formed a proces- 
sion, and with their flowers in their hands and such mu- 
sic as they had, they returned gaily home. 

They all enjoyed the dance in the evening; but there 
were some hearts there, young and merry as they were, 
that made a solemn vow never to forget those of whom 
they had heard that day, * who were in bonds.’ 

E. L. F. 





TO NATURE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FR. LEOP. COUNT OF STALBERG. 


Hoty nature fresh and free, 
Let me ever follow thee, 

By the hand oh lead me still, 
Like a child, at thy sweet will. 


When with weariness opprest, 
I will on thy bosom rest, 
Breathe-in pleasure from above, 
In thy mother’s arms of love. 


Oh! how well it is for me, 
Thee to love, with thee to be : 
Holy nature ! sweet and free, 
Let me ever follow thee. 
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Wurtte the mournful fate of the Massasoit is still fresh 
in all minds, the following tale of the sea, from the lively 
pen of Madame Schopenhauer, will probably be read 
with heightened interest. It paints with fearful power 
the awful grandeur of the excited elements, and the un- 
conquerable energy of human affection. 

To the question usually asked by children, ‘Is it a 
true story ?? an answer in the affirmative might probably 
be given, at least, with regard to the leading circumstan- 
ces. The frequent catastrophes of a similar kind upon 
our own rock-bound coast, warn us that the terrific scene 
here described, is of no unusual occurrence in the expe- 
rience of ‘those who go down to the sea in ships.” 
Indeed, to thoughtful minds, the phenomenon of a thun- 
der-storm is always a renewed proclamation of the power 
of the Deity. The words of the royal Hebrew bard, in 
the twenty-ninth Psalm, ‘** The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters, The God of glory thundereth,” are felt to be 
as true by us of the present day, as they were to those 
who first sung that noble ode thousands of years ago. 
And though science may teach the head, the natural 
causes of the rending thunderbolt and stormy wind and 
tempest, in witnessing their desolating effects, the heart 
ever bows to a present God. 

We welcome the opportunity of laying before our 
young friends the following glowing account of one of 
these sublime spectacles of nature. The narrative is in 
the form of a letter, addressed by a young German mer- 
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chant, absent on a tour of business, to the aunt of his be- 
trothed bride. 

———“ I will not, my worthy friend, weary you by 
describing with how little pleasure my time passed at 
Marseilles, under a pressure of business which was often 
disagreeable. My only recreation after the weary labor 
of every day, consisted in a walk towards evening, as 
soon as the sun began to decline; and | directed my 
steps with most pleasure toa considerably steep path, 
leading to the summit of a mountain, not too far from 
the city for me to enjoy upon it the coolness arising from 
the sea at this hour, and refresh myself with the glorious 
prospect. Here, an ancient citadel, like a mural crown, 
with its weather-stained battlements and towers, decora- 
ted the naked brow of a lofty rock, which proudly reared 
itself five hundred feet above the sea, and formed a most 
striking contrast, daily viewed by me with new pleasure, 
to the dark blue of the overarching sky. Hard by, in 
remote antiquity, pious superstition had erected a chapel, 
wherein the Holy Virgin, under the name of ‘ Our Guar- 
dian Lady,’ was worshipped; and the fortress, as well 
as the rock itself; was called in the surrounding country 
after this little temple. Whenever I visited this chapel, 
its purpose, as well as its situation, awakened my deepest 
interest. From its towering position on the rock, it 
offered to departing vessels the last salutation from home, 
long after the rest of the coast had vanished from sight ; 
and on those returning, it first beamed like a star emerg- 
ing from the waves, announcing joy and welcome even 
before the land itself could be visible to the eye. The 
solid silver image, formerly reverenced here as endowed 
with the power of working miracles, had been carried 
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away by revolutionary marauders, at the time when 
every sanctuary was pillaged wlth impunity ; but the old 
pious superstition still adhered to the spot which it had 
formerly consecrated. The mariners, full of faith, 
commended themselves to the protection of ‘ Our Guar- 
dian Lady,’ when they left the port, and countless thank- 
offerings hung around the walls, which had been pre- 
sented by those who believed themselves indebted to her 
favor for deliverance from barbarian slavery, or for pre- 
servation in the most threatening danger. Morning and 
evening, wives and maidens hastened hither from the 
surrounding country, trembling for a beloved life con- 
tending with the wild element which here Jay spread be- 
fore the bewildered eye, immeasurable as infinity. They 
adorned the little altar with fresh flowers and consecrated 
tapers, and returned to their daily labor full of hope and 
tranquillity, after having commended the beloved of their 
hearts in earnest prayer to the powerful protection of 
‘Our Guardian Lady.’ How often have my feelings 
drawn me with the supplicants to the foot of the humble 
little altar, though my faith required no saintly interces- 
sor between me and God. 

But my greatest pleasure here, was in lingering upon 
the terrace immediately in front of the little citadel, from 
whence an absolutely unbounded prospect was spread 
before me, superior to any I have ever seen. Land and 
sea, the large city teeming with life and all its tumult, of 
which not a sound ascended so high, the rocks so _ pictu- 
resque in their form, the haven with its many foreign 
vessels of such various forms, and water-craft of every 
sort, the many thousands of little villas all around, peep- 
ing forth from their myrtle shrubberies, olive trees and 
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pines, like so many glistening white points—all these 
collectively form a view at sunset, which neither pen nor 
pencil may presume to depict. Yet every one feels in- 
clined to make the attempt, and I cannot desist from it 
without doing myself violence. 

Hither, my worthy friend, I performed my pilgrimage 
the last evening I was to pass at Marseilles, previous to 
my departure for Toulon. Fatigued with work, and 
mentally exhausted by a thousand little teazing vexations 
with which | had been obliged to struggle through the 
day, | commenced my walk rather later than usual. The 
sun was already near its setting, and [ scarcely noticed 
that a thin, transparent veil, as of gauze, was beginning 
to cover the usually ever clear sky. ‘The way appeared 
to me uncommonly long, the rocks seemed steeper than 
ever, not the least wind cooled me with its breath, as 
was always customary at this hour, when the sea breeze 
began to rise from the water; a sultriness, very oppres- 
sive for this season of the year, rendered it difficult for 
me to breathe, and I experienced such an unwonted de- 
pressing debility, that I was very glad when I had at last 
mounted the rock. 

I hastened immediately to the terrace, to enjoy once 
more before it was dark, the splendid prospect; for- in 
this climate the season of twilight is so short, that night 
begins her reign almost with the setting of the sun. At 
the same time, I wished to take leave of an invalid vete- 
ran, who was stationed here all day as a watchman, and 
by means of a large telescope took note of every sail as 
it skirted the horizon, and as_ soon as the flag of the ap- 
proaching vessel could be discerned, by signals commu- 
nicated its arrival to the city. 
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During my frequent visits here, a sort of friendly 
familiarity had arisen between me’ and the vigilant old 
grey-beard, of which I wished to leave behind with 
him a small memorial. I had in a measure won his 
heart, because I listened with complacency to the long 
stories which, with the garrulity so common to an old 
Frenchman, he told about his young days; greatly pre- 
ferring them, like all aged people, to the present times— 
he described the magnificence which prevailed at Ver- 
sailles under the unfortunate Louis, and the beauty and 
graciousness of his still more unfortunate queen, with 
whom he averred that he had once spoken, as he was 
standing sentinel in the park at Versailles. 

The good old man had always been accustomed at 
other times, to receive me with as lively expressions of 
pleasure as his old-fashioned courtesy permitted, but now 
it was quite otherwise. ‘Turn back, sir, he cried, as 
soon as he saw me ata distance; ‘go back, for God’s 
sake, what brings you up here to-day ?>—a horrible tem- 
pest is rising, and you may bless your stars if you reach 
the city before it bursts forth.’ 

At first, I could not understand old Regnaud. The air 
was perfectly still, not a spire of grass was in motion, 
only the veil which now overspread the whole sky, grew 
thicker, rapidly, though imperceptibly, and greyish white 
clouds of jagged forms, were rising over the sea. But 
suddenly all was changed. In an instant, with wild 
distressed screams, an innumerable flock of large and 
small sea fowl flew from all directions towards the shore, 
and with anxious fluttering sought to hide themselves in 
the holes and clefts of the rocks. Near land the sea 
continued smooth, only it seemed as if its still clear, 
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During my frequent visits here, a sort of friendly 
familiarity had arisen between me‘ and the vigilant old 
grey-beard, of which I wished to leave behind with 
him a small memorial. I had in a measure won his 
heart, because I listened with complacency to the long 
stories which, with the garrulity so common to an old 
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whom he averred that he had once spoken, as he was 
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other times, to receive me with as lively expressions of 
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soon as he saw me ata distance; ‘go back, for God’s 
sake, what brings you up here to-day ?>—a horrible tem- 
pest is rising, and you may bless your stars if you reach 
the city before it bursts forth.’ 

At first, I could not understand old Regnaud. The air 
was perfectly still, not a spire of grass was in motion, 
only the veil which now overspread the whole sky, grew 
thicker, rapidly, though imperceptibly, and greyish white 
clouds of jagged forms, were rising over the sea. But 
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pale grey surface quaked inwardly, though without hea- 
ving up any distinct waves, but far away in the open sea, 
they were already towering to the height of a house, and 
the low fearful rumble from the awful depths beneath, 
was constantly growing louder and more terrific. 

Just before the sea-mews and other birds had hastened 
to the protecting shelter of the strand, I noticed innume- 
rable little black points on the water, crowding in with 
anxious speed ; these were the boats of fishermen, who 
were striving with all their might to gain the land. One 
of them overset, but the dexterous fishermen saved them- 
selves by swimming. At some distance, two large ships 
in full sail, wound their way among the little boats; like 
two swans, they parted the foaming waves in caim ma- 
jesty, and happily reached the nearer haven before the 
storm with its destructive wing could overtake them. 

Within shore the air continued calm, but the boding 
dread which rested on all nature had seized upon myself, 
and I stood still and gazed, incapable of turning away, 
upon the approaching horrors. In the meantime my old 
friend sat motionless, as if fast bound to his telescope, 
and though the increasing darkness no longer permitted 
him to look to any distance, his eye was still fastened 
with anguish that could not be mistaken, upon the watery 
waste, where the struggle of the elements was ever be- 
coming more wild. He took no notice whatever of me, 
excepting every now and then to remind me as it were 
unconsciously to return home while there might yet be 
time. 

And now, howling, piping, roaring, the tempest burst forth 
with a terrific crash to which the sea responded. Moun- 
tain high, crowned with a bright white pearly foam, which 
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glistened in the twilight, the breakers ascended on the 
shore, dashing against the rocks and again lifting them- 
selves up every moment, while in the intervals between 
the fresh swelling billows, a black fearful abyss yawned 
immeasurably deep. Far as the eye could reach, the 
sea was boiling with indescribable fury, and on its vast 
plain, mountains piled on mountains, were hurled against 
each other. Above, the lightning flashed, and the whole 
atmosphere seemed in a blaze, while the rolling thunder 
and the roaring ocean vied together. The heaven, now 
entirely black, seemed purposing to plunge into the deep, 
while the proud waves reared themselves against it, as 
though like angry Titans, they were ready to do battle, 
and the very rock on which I stood appeared to tremble 
from its firm foundation. 

Thick darkness overspread the awful scene and in- 
creased its horrors. Now, in all directions, flashes of 
lightning rent asunder the black canopy of clouds, 
and continued for several seconds opening and shutting 
in rapid succession with a blinding brightness; my 
searching eye perceived at no great distance a dark ob- 
ject tossed from billow to billow in frightful sport—now 
rolling towards us, and now receding, now quivering on 
the crest of a giddy wave, and now whirled down into 
the dread abyss. It was a ship, Almighty God! a ship! 
How small is all the work of men, compared with the 
immensity of nature! And what are we, that we should 
boast of subjecting the elements to our service ? 

The rain now began to descend in large, heavy, se- 
parate drops, which shone like sparks of fire in the re- 
flection of the lightning. I never once thought of seek- 
ing the shelter of a roof, it seemed as if there were no 
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longer a shelter upon the earth from this overwhelming 
violence of nature. Penetrated through my inmost soul 
with the profoundest awe, I felt myself in the immedi- 
ate presence of the Lord of the world, and could admit 
no other thought but that of his inconceivable gpontnnnn, 
and the poor impotence of all human striving. 

‘Come in here, sir; do not despise my lowly hut, you 
will at least be dry beneath my roof ’—so spake my aged 
invalid, and with courteous constraint drew me towards 
his convenient habitation, which was close by. ‘I told 
you before, I warned you, sir, but you would not mind,’ 
he continued in a tone of fatherly chiding; while with- 
in his humble apartment he drew off my thoroughly wet 
coat, and hung it up in the chimney place to dry ; at the 
same time kindling a bright fire with some bundles of 
dry vine-stalks, and a couple of thickly leaved branches 
of the evergreen oak, which is here indigenous. 

While thus engaged, he good-naturedly muttered,‘ I 
am used to it, an old soldier is not easily harmed, but you, 
I say, young gentleman, will most probably get an in- 
flammation of the lungs. In this, at least, listen to me, 
take a drop of my excellent West India, it will do you 
good.’ 

I did all the old man desired, and permitted him to 
busy himself about me without disturbance, while [ lis- 
tened only to the storm, which was ever more fearfully 
raging around the hut. Suddenly, amid the wild uproar 
of the elements, | caught another different sound, as of 
cannon fired at no great distance, first one, and then ano- 
ther.—* May our Guardian Lady take the poor souls un- 
der her protection, they will hardly see the morning 
again,’ sighed the old man, with hearty concern. ‘ Did 
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you hear, sir ?—those were alarm-guns. The poor ship 
is unquestionably in the greatest danger, but no help 
from man can reach her. No pilot can venture forth in 
this tempest.’ 

‘I will go,’ cried I, seizing my coat which hung by 
the fire,‘ I will go down, tell me where I can find the 
pilots, I will offer them money, perhaps’— Stay, I tell 
you, stay’—returned the old man, while he held me fast. 
‘I tell you, if you offered millions, it would be of no 
avail. ‘The pilots live far from here, close by the port ; 
there are brave men among them, who do not heed life 
when it is possible to afford succor. But to-night, any 
attempt to reach that ship would be absolute madness 
and could only lead to destruction. No one within the 
memory of man has witnessed such a tempest. I know the 
ship well, it is my opinion that she already has a pilot on 
board, for I have been watching her with great anxiety 
for many hours, as she tacked in the distance. It is the 
Pheenix, an excellent ship, one of the largest and most 
beautiful that sails from Marseilles. But, so far as [ could 
ascertain by the telescope, she had suffered heavy dam- 
age during her voyage by previous storms, for she had 
not the steady command of herself. Indeed, had it been 
otherwise, she would have reached the port like the Sy- 
ren and Mercury, which you saw enter just before the 
full outbreak of the storm. Hark! they are firing again 
—and again—poor souls! poor souls! May God and 
the saints comfort them! So close to port! It is an awful 
fate !’ 

The door now burst open, and in rushed with the ges- 
tures of one in despair, a young girl, whom I recollected 
to have frequently seen praying in the chapel. Her long, 
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raven black hair wildly streamed over her deadly pale 
face, her clothes were wet through, she tried to speak, 
but the breath failed her. 

‘Susan, Miss Susan! Merciful God! from whence 
came you here this horrid night?’ cried the old man, 
and smote his hands together in utter consternation. 

‘Lamps, lights, your lantern, father Regnaud,’ stam- 
mered the poor girl. ‘1 must away, down to the strand, 
—do you not hear those dreadful alarm-guns ?—I will 
away—they must be helped—they must. be saved *— 
Her knees tottered under her at these words. Father 
Regnaud prevented her from falling ; she trembled con- 
vulsively, but she did not lose her consciousness. We 
supported her as well as we could; the old man drew 
her in his cushioned arm-chair close to the fireplace, 
rubbed her temples with brandy and tried to introduce a 
few drops between her lips.—‘ Poor, poor child,’ he sigh- 
ed, while thus occupied, and a tear trembled under his 
grey eye-lashes. ‘The unfortunate! that she should 
have climbed the rock to-night, it is incredible! Pray, 
Miss Susan, pray to God and our dear Lady, forthe poor 
people ; they are in God’s hands, hope in Him !” 

‘Give me the lantern,’ resumed Susan, with a wild, 
almost maniac look, ‘I tell you 1 must go down to the 
strand..—She attempted to rise, but was unable ; she 
soon sank back fainting on the chair, her eyes closed of 
themselves, as with one weary unto death, ‘I have pray- 
ed as no one ever prayed before,’ she said softly, and with 
ever fainter tones—‘ Our Guardian Lady—I knew he 
would arrive to-day—your signal—it gave me the infor- 
mation in the city—for six hours together I lay at the foot 
of her altar; she accepted my vows—she beckoned to me— 
I must go down, I can save him—our Guardian Lady 
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Poor Susan uttered the last words half dreaming. Her 
head sank back; a strange smile flitted over her pale 
face, her cheeks pressed against the cushion resumed a 
slight tint of red, she breathed more freely, and notwith- 
standing the fearful distress of her mind, exhausted na- 
ture asserted her rights, in bestowing upon the poor child 
a brief oblivion of all her anguish. 

‘ She sleeps !’ whispered the old man, and he made the 
sign of the cross over the slumberer ; he then motioned 
to’ go out on the terrace to look abroad, and I accompa- 
nied him. The rain had ceased, but the storm raged 
more fearfully than ever; so that | could scarcely resist 
its violence and keep upon my feet. The incessant 
lightning still poured a stream of fire over the boiling 
sea, and through its glare we beheld more plainly than 
before, the unfortunate ship wrestling with destruction. 
Hereupon, a black impenetrable darkness, as of the grave, 
shut in again upon us, and through the thick night we 
discerned the twinkle of little single sparks quickly dis- 
appearing again—these were the flashes of the cannon, 
which the despairing crew of the Phoenix continually 
fired, hoping thereby to summon human aid; but the 
sound died away unperceived and inaudible amid the ap- 
palling uproar of nature. 

T could not muster the resolution to go back into the 
hut, and the old man also remained abroad, probably to 
avoid the heart-rending sight of Susan. 1 continued to 
beset him with entreaties and inquiries for ways and means 
by which some rescue might be effected for the vessel, 
too plainly fated to destruction ; but he put me off inex- 
orably, as we put off a child who longs for something im- 
possible ; though the heart of the old man, familiar as he 
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had long been with such terrors, bled for the unfortunate 
Susan. 


He told me that she was his godchild, the daughter 
of a poor fisherman, belonging to a little village near the 
foot of the rock of ‘ Our Guardian Lady’—that she was 
the prettiest, best behaved, and most agreeable maiden 
to be found far or near, and had been loved from her 
youth up by old and young. Antoine had long been be- 
trothed to her; he went out asa sailor in the Phoenix, 
and they were to have been married as soon as he return- 
ed, but now—the old man’s voice broke through inward 
emotion, and he could add no more. 

I thought of her I love and—alas! my excellent friend 
—you must allow me—that I may spare both you and 
myself, to comprise in a few brief words the remainder 
of the story—whenever [ think of the fate of that un- 
fortunate girl my heart is rent, and | am always seized 
with fresh horror. 

We came back to the hut—but she had awoke and 
slipped away behind us. In the fearful tumult of the 
storm, and the wild raging of the billows, we could hear 
one another with difficulty, and only by keeping close to- 
gether—her departure we had not perceived. 

We called in assistance ; the few invalid soldiers who 
inhabited the citadel joined with us: the rock, the road to 
the city, the chapel, every place was explored; although 
the horrors of this awful night rendered the search as 
dangerous, as it was laborious—but all was in vain, and 
Susan remained lost. 

The gray of morning arrived, the tempest abated, the 
wind grew calm, though the still angry deep continued 
seething inwardly with appalling fury, and the foaming 
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surge dashed on the shore far beyond its usual limits. 
At length the sun rose clear and serene, as though his 
beams shone only on the happy; the emerald waves 
glistened,—as in a solemn dance, they reared their foam- 
crowned heads with indescribable magnificence, and 
tossed in wild sport the dark fragments of the vessel to 
and fro, a mournful token of their triumph over the fra- 
ile work of man ! 

How I returned to Marseilles and reached my lodgings, 
I scarcely know. ‘The grand spectacle of that never to 
be forgotten night, sublime beyond expression in all its 
horrors; Susan herself; the whole united, crowded on 
my fancy during the walk, in a single overpowering pic- 
ture. 

It was impossible for me to leave Marseilles on that day, 
as I had previously intended, without first obtaining some 
certainty respecting the fate of poor Susan, and that of 
the crew of the vessel, wrecked so close to the haven. 
All, all had probably perished in the wrath of the exci- 
ted element. 

When on the second morning after this tremendous 
night, the sea, again tranquillized, had retired within its 
ancient limits, and the wild surge had subsided, the fish- 
ermen found many dead bodies, which the waves had 
thrown back to mother earth. Among these, Antoine’s 
was the first. He lay not far from the habitation of 
his bride, on a little rising ground, still half covered by 
the waves, of which some continued to wash over him; 
and close to him lay his Susan, faithful even unto death. 
Cold, stiffened, soaked through, as though she had shared 
with him the dangers of the shipwreck, she held him fast 
clasped in her embrace, and no force was able to separate 
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in death those who were not permitted to be united toge- 
ther in life. 

The unfortunate! after escaping from the hut of the 
good Regnaud, she descended as is now supposed, a foot 
path which led straight down to the shore. No one com- 
prehends how so desperate an undertaking could have 
been accomplished on that horrid night, as the boldest in- 
habitants of the coast rarely attempt in full day-light 
to descend this steep, almost perpendicular path. She 
probably found the beloved corpse at the first dawn of 
morning, rolling still in the surge which had thrown it on 
the shore, and threatened to carry it back into the deep. 
The exhausted strength of the poor girl was unable to 
draw it up entirely on the beach, and so she sank down 
by its side, and found death for herself, while striving to 
call back her beloved to life. It was a fate which allows 
nothing more to be said—here, all that remains is—to be 
dumb, in reverential silence.” i. 





MEMENTO. 


My son, be this thy simple plan ; 

Serve God, and love thy brother man ; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power ; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may : 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand, and brow, and bosom clear, 

** Fear God—and know no other fear.” 


P. 
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DIVERSITY OF OPINION. 
A FABLE. 


[This fable is taken from “* The Liberal Christian,”’ edited by 
S. J. May many years ago. It was written by Sarah Savage, 
author of “ The Factory Girl,” and many other excellent little 
books. ] 


Ir was at the close of a fine day in spring, when a 
flock of blackbirds who were returning from their winter 
residence in a warmer climate, took shelter in a tree, the 
early foliage of which promised them an agreeable re- 
treat. There was much fluttering, chirping, and “ oiling of 
feathers” before each was accommodated to his wishes. 
At last, however, all was silent ; it was the silence of medi- 
tation, not of sleep ; every ear was awake to the sound of 
human voices, which soon attracted their attention. It 
chanced that two philosophers, who were indulging in 
their customary evening walk, stopped for a while to en- 
joy the beauties of the setting sun. They reclined them- 
selves against the trunk of the tree, and talked with rap- 
ture of the clouds, as they swelled into splendor, or faded 
into the softer colors of approaching twilight. As was 
natural for philosophers, this enthusiasm soon subsided 
into a calm discussion of some of the properties of light. 
The birds were not inattentive to what passed, but dis- 
posed their little heads in the best manner possible to 
catch the sounds, and if an unlucky chirp broke fora 
moment the thread of the discourse, they stretched forth 
their necks with renewed interest, to resume it again, as 
soon as silence was restored. Nor did curiosity flag 
until the philosophers were suddenly interrupted by the 
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approach of a party of friends. It was not till they had 
departed, that their auditors were sensible of the ex- 
haustion produced by long continued attention ; which 
did not however show itself in these happy beings in 
nervous debility, but only by a sort of agreeable confusion 
that entered into their thoughts, till one after another sunk 
into a quiet sleep. With tbe fixst dawn of morning the birds 
were on the wing, too busy fordeep thought, and even 
for conversation, except what related to the immediate 
object of care, which was, to select an agreeable site for 
the accommodation of their nests. Noon was still distant 
when they pitched upon a situation, that promised as ma- 
ny advantages as they could reasonably expect ; and these 
fond friends separated, in search of materials for the erec- 
tion of their habitations, which in a few weeks were all 
completed. ‘The birds were delighted to find themselves 
again at leisure, and meeting together on the bough of a 
wide spreading tree, they spent one long sun-shiny mor- 
ning, in warbling note after note, of simple innocent 
cheerfulness. When one of the elder of them remarked, 
that they had never communicated their sentiments, on the 
learned conversation they had had the happiness of over- 
hearing, some few weeks before. ‘I thank you,” said a 
bright eyed bird, ** for affording me the opportunity of 
imparting to you the knowledge I acquired; it is deeply 
riveted on my mind; for in all my rambles since that pe- 
riod, the sight of a red flower, has never failed to recall 
ittomy mind. This is the precious truth, that a ray of 
light falling on flowers gives them the beautiful red we so 
often admire.” ‘ [am sorry, my friend,” said a bird of 
rather an agreeable aspect,” to find that you labor under 
so serious a mistake; it is yellow, and not red, which is 
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produced by a ray of light. I recollect it from this circum- 
stance, that the tall philosopher held in his hand, at the 
time, a yellow daffodil, and distinctly said, * This flower 
which I hold receives its color from a ray of light.’ ” 
‘¢ Ah,” cried another who hopped at that moment from a 
distant spray, ‘I am utterly astonished to find birds of 
your acknowledged quickness of perception, so dull 
upon this subject. I can scarcely summon patience to 
produce proofs, so obvious is the truth. Do you not all 
recollect, that the edges of the clouds were deeply tinged 
with purple on the memorable evening, and that we heard 
the philosophers speak particularly of that appearance, as 
the effect of the rays of light?” ‘* 1 am happy” said a bird 
who sat perched a little above the others, (and whose air 
of conscious superiority, rendered superfluous any other 
declaration of his happiness,) ‘ that 1 have reason to di- 
rect my opinions on this subject. You must all be wrong, 
my fellow songsters, for you know that light is white ; 
it is therefore impossible, that it should produce either red, 
yellow, or purple. If I were to lay a white feather on 
any surface whatever, would it create there a glowing 
red or lively yellow? No, songsters, your several hy- 
potheses, opposite as they may be, can neither of them 
bear the test of reason. You are all wrong, all laboring 
under a weight of error.” ‘* Pardon me,” replied a bird 
who had hitherto been silent, and who was more re- 
markable for his love of concord, than acuteness of un- 
derstanding, ‘ pardon me if I reverse your proposition, 
and ask, why all may not be right. We heard the 
conversation indistinctly, and perhaps lost the very 
parts of it, that were necessary to clear up our seeming 
discrepancies, and bring the whole into one complex, 
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yet united plan. I am partly led to this opinion, from ob- 
serving, that however you may differ in sentiment, you 
are all equally solicitous to improve the advantages of 
light, and whatever your sect, whether reds, yellows, or 
blues, this gift of heaven no sooner appears upon the 
distant mountains, than all are upon the wing, and eager 
to improve the blessing. Here the speaker was suddenly 
interrupted by the reasoning bird, ‘1 am not surprised 
that you who are so little acquainted with logic, should 
talk thus; but allow me to tell you, that the same cause 
will always produce the same effect. WhenI arrange my 
wings for upward flight, do I by that disposition of them 
descend ? as little can a ray of light which is white, at 
the same time produce red, yellow, or purple. You might 
as well say that when I dip my bill in water, it is made 
both wet and dry by the immersion.”—Nothing is so 
contagious as warmth. There was a flutter in the wing 
of this reasoner, that indicated an irritated state of feel- 
ing ; and it was painful to observe, how strongly sympa- 
thy operated on these little beings, in awakening the 
malignant passions. One bill was elevated in contempt 
of his neighbor, another turned aside in chilling re- 
serve ! while the ruffled feathers of all, disclosed a strong 
inward commotion. ‘They parted at last in high displea- 
sure, firmly resolved never to meet again. Secluded in 
their nests, or roving in solitary flights, these birds allow- 
ed the beauteous summer to pass away, without any re- 
newal of friendship. But a common enemy unites fea- 
thered foes, as well as human opponents ! and autumnal 
blasts reminded them of the necessity of preparing for 
their journey southward. It was imprudent to go singly, 
they were therefore obliged, however reluctantly, to 
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unite in one body, and they took the early prat of a fine 
afternoon to commence their flight. Their way lay 
through the same village where they had formerly met 
the two philosophers. It chanced, and similar chances 
sometimes happen in human life, that a sudden shower 
drove them, for shelter, into the very lecture room of one 
of these learned men. The shower soon passed away, 
but as the birds found themselves comfortably situated, 
they determined to remain there till next morning ; they 
were however a little surprised on observing, that as 
soon as the rain subsided, and the sun had escaped from 
the clouds, that a number of gentlemen and ladies 
crowded into the room, and seated themselves upon the 
benches that were placed round it. Happily for the 
birds it was a rough unfinished apartment, and afforded 
many corners and retreats for concealment, allowing 
them at the same time the pleasure of seeing and hear- 
ing allthat passed. The tall philosopher pfesently made 
his appearance. Soon after, the shutters were all closed, 
and no light admitted, except a small stream that flowed 
through a single aperture. The reasoning bird, or as 
he was commonly called the Whitonian, fluttered his 
wings with exultation as these rays fell in pale lustre on 
the white surface of the opposite wall But what was 
the surprise of all, when it was soon changed into a 
variety of glowing colors, the red, the yellow, and the 
purple, shone conspicuous. The birds could scarcely 
restrain their expressions of admiration, joy and wonder ; 
but they summoned firmness to keep silence, and to at- 
tend to the clear, simple explanation of the phenomenon, 
which was given by the lecturer, to his auditors. Right 
joyful were the birds when the lecture was closed, and 
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the party dispersed: all their doubts were solved, all 
their difficulties were removed. ‘They fondly caressed 
each other, and determined, never again to allow diffe- 
rence of opinion, to alienate their affections——An hour 
was spent in an harmonious song of gratitude and love, 
when sleep came over their gentle senses, and all was 
hushed into silence. 

I am afraid that you will be more tired in reading my 
fable, than I have been in writing it; for being quite at 
leisure I have indulged myself, unconscious of - the 
length to which it would extend my letter. 

Your Friend, Ss. S. 





NOBLE INSTANCE OF MORAL COURAGE. 


(The following is an extract from a Fourth of July Oration 
delivered some years since by George N. Briggs, now the 
Governor of this State. I was so delighted with the anecdote 
which it contains that I borrowed the Oration and copied the 
annexed passages. The admirable conduct which it records 
should be proclaimed far and wide, as a portion of those “ glad 
tidings’ so necessary occasionally in order to revive one’s faith 
in man, at times when it is difficult not to “ fret’’ one’s self 
‘because of evil-doers.” E. B. 8.] 


“ 'Towarps the close of the eighteenth century one of 
those political tornadoes which occasionally visit a people 
struguling for liberty under the iron reign of despotism 
passed over devoted Ireland. Under the mockery of 
judicial proceedings, multitudes of her noble-hearted sons 
fell victims to the rapacity of a time-serving ministry and 
a cruel and corrupt court, William Sampson, then one 
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of Ireland’s proudest sons, was called upon to defend a 
fellow-countryman indicted for treason, and marked for 
destruction by the minions of power. He was alleged 
to be a * United Irishman,’ and this was synonymous with 
Traitor. 

A suborned witness was produced who swore that the 
prisoner had administered to him the oath required on 
admission to that association. An emotion of pleasure 
curled the lip of the presiding judge as he recorded the 
testimony which he deemed sufficient to take away the 
life of his victim. Sampson took from the hand of the 
witness the paper upon which was written the oath, 
placed himself upon the stand, and called upon the 
court and jury to hear the oath for the taking and ad- 
ministering of which they were to condemn a fellow 
creature to an infamous death. 

He read in deep emphatic tones—“ In the name of 
God I do voluntarily declare, I will persevere in endeav- 
oring to form a brotherhood of affectiqn amongst Irish- 
men of every religious persuasion; and that I will per- 
severe in my endeavor to obtain an equal, full, and ade- 
quate representation, of all the people of Ireland.” Then 
turning to the witness he asked, “Is this the only oath 
ihe prisoner at the bar administered to you?” “It is,” 
was the reply. “Is the taking this oath the only cere- 
mony required to make a United Irishman?” “It is.” 
Every eye was fixed on the fearless advocate. He look- 
ed upon the court and the jury, lifted the Bible from the 
desk before him, raised his commanding person to its 
fullest height, repeated in the most solemn and impres- 
sive manner the words of the oath, pressed the sacred 
book to his lips, and said, ‘“‘ So help me God—I now call 
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SPRING IS COMING. 





upon your Lordship and the jury to bear witness that I 
too am a United Irishman.” Turning to the crown 
lawyer he continued—* Mr. Attorney General, you may i 
file your process; here is no need for perjury in your a 
witnesses.” This scene transpired before men, and its : 
effect could not be prevented. The prisoner was imme- 
diately acquitted; but from that moment Sampson was 
marked for sacrifice. Our country was his refuge, and 
after a life of brilliant usefulness he found in her bosom 
a peaceful and an honored grave.” 

























SPRING I8 COMING. 
BY MR. NACK, 
Who was deaf and dumb from his childhood. 


Srrinc is coming! Spring is coming! 
Birds are chirping, insects humming, 
Flowers are peeping from their sleeping, 
Streams escaped from Winter's keeping, 
In delightful freedom rushing, 

Dance along in freedom gushing, 
Scenes, of late in deadness saddened, 
Smile in animation gladdened ; 

Allis beauty, all is mirth, 

Allis glory upon earth, 

Shout we then with Nature’s voice, 
Welcome Spring! Rejoice ! Rejoice! 



















Spring is coming! come, my brother, 
Let us rove with one another, 

To onr well remembered wild-wood, 
Flourishing in Nature’s childhood ; 
Where a thousand flowers are springing, 
And a thousand birds are singing, 
Where the golden sunbeams quiver 
On the verdure-girdled river ; 

Let our youth of feeling ont, 

To the youth of Nature shout, 

While the waves repeat our voice, 
Welcome spring! Rejoice! Resoice! 
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THE COUSINS. 


They who make all duties pleasure 
Ope amine of boundless treasure, 
Make each humble, right employment 
Lasting source of pure enjoyment. 


No two sisters ever loved each other more tenderly 
than Marianne Astley and Frances Wingate. Cousins 
of the same age, they lived happily together for six 
years; and now, when the twelfth summer had passed 
away from their young lives, and they looked back to 
the time which had found them inmates of one home, 
they rejoiced in the feeling that each succeeding year 
had only linked more closely the golden bonds of affec- 
tion between them. Marianne had been left an orphan 
in early days, by the death of both father and mother in 
the same month. No brother nor sister shared with her 
the loss, and mingled their tears with hers, as she looked 
for the last time on the earthly countenances of those 
invaluable friends, who had watched over her earliest in- 
fancy with such love as only parents know. An orphan, 
with no one from whom she could claim that sweet title, 
‘‘ sister,”’ separated from her earliest home, it seemed, to 
those who looked only on the surface of events, that her 
situation was most desolate, and the lonely child an ob- 
ject of unmingled pity; so, kind, but unreflecting, friends 
consoled themselves with the thought, “ well, poor little 
thing, itis a comfort that she is too young now to know 
how much she _ has lost.” 

But they who speak thus, know little of those full foun- 
tains of delight which our Father prepares to spring up, 
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in the heart of every child of earth, from what seems 
the lowest depth of sorrow ; how any event which, cross- 
ing our life-path, seems a dark, terrible messenger of 
Providence may at once become a smiling, beneficent 
angel, if observed from the lofty height of unwavering 
trust in God. The filial relation, which appeared to 
have been broken by the removal of her parents, was 
only hallowed and strengthened for the child by that 
circumstance ; the spiritual world seemed very near to 
her young fancy; the calm, blue eye of her dear fa- 
ther, and the gentle, approving smile of her mother 
beamed upon her each day, as she thought; she felt 
continually in their presence ; to her young imagination 
they were grieved if she offended against the right, 
pleased if she fulfilled what she knew to be her duty, 
assisting her in every little trial, feeling for her suffer- 
ings, happy in her success, sympathizing when others 
knew not she needed sympathy, watching over her every 
action, listening to each simple prayer she offered, guard- 
ing her nightly rest with unsleeping gaze, whispering to 
her in happy dreams, gently warning her in tones inau- 
dible to all else, and waiting hopefully till He, who sends 
in his own good time His blessed Angels of Birth and 
Death, should appoint the latter to waken her to a new and 
higher life in those dear parents’ arms. Thus the Spirit- 
land came to appear to her as her true home, whose ce- 
lestial brightness did not make her earth-home look dark 
and unlovely ; but fair beams from that glory were shed 
all around her, illumining every part of her course, and 
making her existence below more bright and cheerful. 
Mrs. Astley in dying had commended her beloved 
daughter to the care of her sister, Mrs. Wingate. 
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“And are there no directions you would leave with 
me for her management, dearest ; no course you desire 
me especially to pursue ?”’ said the affectionate sister, as 
she bent over that dying mother. 

* Not one, my Mary; you will treat her as your own 
children, and this inestimable treasure I leave, without 
one fear, in the care of Him who is the Father of the 
fatherless.” 

The first day she passed in her new home, every thing 
was done that the inventive faculties of the children 
could devise to win their young cousin to cheerfulness. 
Nannie, who at four years, was priding herself upon learn- 
ed to read words of one syllable, brought her first story- 
book, and told Marianne, if she would sit by her, she 
would read about a good cat; Charles, the eldest of the 
family, and inclined to value himself on his two years of 
seniority over his sister, and on the fact of her being 
“nothing but a girl,” left the fascinating skating, and 
staid at home all the afternoon to play at jack straws 
with poor Marianne; Frances felt that she could not do 
half enough to shew her dear cousin how welcome she 
was in their happy circle; her books, her games, her 
toys, and even the waxen doll that she had valued more 
than all the rest together were proclaimed to belong, from 
that moment, to Minnie as much as to herselfj—even 
more ; “and baby too, dear, you shall hold him when- 
ever nursie is willing to give him to either of us, and 
then he will learn to know you as if you were his own 
sister.” Then catching some sounds of the conversation, 
which goes on between kind nurses and waking babies, of 
loving tones on the one side and crowing responses on the 
other, the generous Frances seized her cousin and hurri- 
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ed her off to the nursery, to see how beautiful Cosse 

looked when he first waked from a nap, and to declare 
to the nurse that she gave up to Minnie all her right of 
holding him. Even Jamie, just tottering about the floor, 
understood that some peculiar interest invested his cou- 
sin and drew forth towards her the tender feeling of all 
around him; unconsciously imitating their manner, with- 
out knowing the cause, he insisted upon sitting in her lap 
very quietly with his Noah’s ark and all its animals, shew- 
ing her one and another to admire, and then putting up 
his sweet mouth to kiss her when he saw a tear glistening 
in her eye. 

With the kindest and most judicious attentions, her 
uncle and aunt wiled away from the bereaved child’s 
heart the first, overpowering feeling of home-sickness ; 
they did not try to make her forget the beautiful home 
she had left, the devoted parents, whose affection had 
encircled and blessed her from the first moment of her 
being. The portraits of her father and mother were 
placed in the family parlor, her mother’s work-table 
stood there for her use, the daily sight of the books she 
had so often seen her father reading invited fher, with 
most tender appeal, to prepare herself to enjoy their con- 
tents ; and when, a few months after, a name was to be 
given to the little Cosset, her heart leaped towards the 
child with irrepressible fondness and delight as she heard, 
in the solemn words of the touching baptismal rite, the 
name of Robert Astley, her dear father’s name, given 
to him. . 


** [thought I loved the darling as if he were my own 
brother before,” said she, her eyes sparkling with tears 
and joy; “* but he seems nearer to me now. I will tell 
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him when he grows older what my own father used to 
say and do, and then perhaps he will grow to be as good 
a man.” 

The same affectionate intercourse, which marked the 
first days of Marianne’s residence in her new home, con- 
tinued uninterruptedly while it was her home. It was 
indeed a happy household. There were great dissimi- 
larities in the opening characters of the children, and the 
occasional clouds which hasty and unkind words among 
brothers and sisters throw over a family circle ; but they 
were taught so carefully to watch over themselves and 
correct their own faults, and there was somuch warm 
affection among them all, that there could not be any 
lasting discord; they were emphatically a family of 
love. 

At the time when our story commences, our two little 
heroines, Marianne and Frances, shewed strongly in 
their daily character the peculiarities which continued 
to mark their after life ; and their personal appearance 
was as different as their inward traits. With a pair of 
hazel eyes, that sparkled like purest gems, chestnut ring- 
lets over her shoulders, a complexion where the rose and 
lily blended most harmoniously, a light graceful figure, 
and a foot almost delicately enough formed for Cinder- 
ella’s glass slipper, Frances was pronounced by all her 
young friends, a perfect beauty ;” while the fine expres- 
sion of good humor and intelligence, which enlivened 
her features, made the epithet not inappropriate to the 
little maiden. 

These graces were wanting in her cousin, who, by a 
casual observer, might have been called plain; her fea- 
tures were not regular, nor her complexion dazzling, nor 
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her form graceful, nor her step that of a fairy; she 
might have appeared among Mr. Papanti’s well-trained 
pupils for years without exciting admiration, or calling 
forth plaudits as she exhibited her movements at an 
evening party in the Cracovienne or the Polka. And 
yet there was something in the child, which irresistibly 
won all hearts on close acquaintance, till those who 
knew her well quite forgot that she was not beautiful. 
From eyes of deepest, clearest blue there beamed an ex- 
pression which told of such depths within; of warm, 
gushing affections ; of confidence reposed in the love 
and good will of others; of humble diffidence of herself, 
and of the ready sympathy which responds with smile or 
tear to others’ joy or sorrow: and then her voice !— it 
was music ;—now ringing in merriest laughter, clear as 
the spring-notes of our woods ; now falling upon the ear 
in low, sweet tones, like the quiet murmuring of a foreSt- 
brook, as she smoothed with gentle hand the aching head 
of her aunt, who was an invalid, or answered to some 
piteous tale of one asking charity ; rich, varied, and 
silver-toned as she read aloud, or conversed on some 
subject which interested her much, and full of disinter- 
ested love, when her dear Frances or her little brother 
Robert was to be addressed. They were favorites among 
all their friends ; Frances attracted all at once ; Marianne 
stole imperceptibly, but surely, into their hearts. 

There was one wide difference in their characters, 
evident at this age, but bearing its fruits, for happiness 
and unhappiness many years afterwards, and affecting 
the daily comfort of many who were most dear to them. 
Both had a decided love for study: lessons were not 
tasks ; every new acquisition was an added pleasure, 
and they thirsted for knowledge, not to make a display of 
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it, but for its noble uses. Both loved play in its many 
agreeable forms; no girls could skip rope better, catch 
the ball more skilfully in the cup, show more expertness 
at battledore, slide better or run faster ; was some puzzle 
offered to them, it seemed as if each had some kind little 
fairy at her fingers’ ends, unravelling the mystery for 
her, so quickly did it cease to be a puzzle. Both hada 
taste quick and discriminating for all the beauties of na- 
ture, the leafy or the snow-clad woods, the sunset ram- 
ble, the seashore with its glories, and every flower that 
unclosed its casket of wonders to the smile of day. 
Marianne had always shown an inclination to be use- 
ful in every way possible. Her father’s approving re- 
mark, “There is a good, useful girl,’ when she had 
tottled across the room to him to bring him his slippers 
or the newspaper, was indelibly engraven upon her 
memory, and became one of the guiding stars of her 
whole life. No service she could render to another 
seemed to her degrading, and no work too humble or too 
difficult, which would assist in fitting her to benefit others: 
Frances was more inclined to indolence when work 
was in question; from this, and partly from the remarks 
of Charles who, with boyish pride about his sisters, al- 
ways protested against any labor for them, as he could 
not bear to see young ladies turned into drudges, and 
partly too from some foolish observations of a silly 
schoolmate about rough hands and check aprons, she 
conceived a strong distaste for household labor and all 
duties connected with it. The mother remonstrated and 
reasoned with her, but could not persuade her that it 
was proper for a woman to know how to do everything 
which it is her duty to superintend. Mrs. Wright was 
too much of an invalid herself to take the care which 
VOL. IV. 8 
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she had once done in her own family; and, confined 
sometimes for months in her chamber, she could not give 
Frances the benefit of her example. She left to Ruey to 
teach the girls what would fit them to be housekeepers. 

Ruey was an excellent specimen of an invaluable class 
of persons; an inmate of the family of their mother 
when Mrs. Astley and Mrs. Wingate were young chil- 
dren, she had continued her services and her devoted 
attachment to the next generation, and was as apt to call 
Marianne and Frances by their mothers’ names as their 
own. She thought nothing could be too good for their 
use, no praise too great for the dear girls; “she was 
sure such a family of children was nowhere to be found ; 
so handsome and so sweet and so good-mannered ; if 
they were her own flesh and blood she could not love 
them better.” Aud the faithful woman spoke truly, for 
all the kindness of her affectionate nature was lavished 
upon them. As the highest compliment she repeated 
almost every day, that “they all took after their grand- 
mother exactly in all their looks and ways ;”’ for the 
sacred image of the mothers’ mother, as it was preserved 
in the memory of the honest, kind-hearted, gratefu 
domestic, was the model for all excellence ; and spite of 
the varieties of tall and short figures, dark and fair com- 
plexions, black, blue and hazel eyes, Roman and pug 
noses, all the dear children seemed to her to match this 
model. Her overflowing kindness stood however a little 
in the way sometimes; for she was too indulgent to the 
whim of Frances about work, and would gladly do it 
herself rather than, as she said, “pester the dear 
about what she did not like; she is so smart she will 
learn when the time comes.” 

* But flow, dear mother,” said Frances, as they sat 
together at dusk by the cheerful fire-light, “* how can 
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you think it so important for me to know how to do all 
sorts of disagreeable things ?” 

“Once learn to do them well, and they cease to be 
disagreeable, my daughter.” 

“Oh no! I can’t agree with you there. I cannot 
sweep a room without filling my nose with dust, and 
sneezing as if I had used a whole box of snuff ; and after 
I have been at work in the kitchen, putting my hands in 
warm water, or having them near the fire, I feel when I 
rub them together, as if I had exchanged my two smooth 
friends for a pair of lemon graters, they are so rough and 
large.” 

“These are trifles, dear, not worth mentioning com- 
pared with the power of doing service to others, which 
‘you will acquire by learning to do all things well.” 

“Why should I not wait,” said Frances, “ till there is 
necessity for doing such work, when I can learn fast 
enough ?” 

“Perhaps not; unaccustomed to such labor, should 
the time when you may be obliged to do it find you un- 
prepared, it may be very difficult to learn. Besides, if in 
your whole life you are not called upon to do such 
things, you will have great advantage in having learned 
them well, that you may be able to give directions; and 
be reasonable in all that you require of your domestics. 
I have a friend, wife of one of the most eminent lawyers 
in New England, a woman of finely cultivated intellect, 
in whose society I always feel refreshed and strengthened 
for all duty. To those who have seen her presiding at 
her hospitable board with grace and dignity, or with her 
learned husband in his library, entertaining their guests 
from the varied stores of her well-filled mind, she might 
seem a lady quite unfit for drudgery, as you call it. But 
she knows well what ingredients, and what proportion 
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of each, composed the dish she offered to her friends, 
and she despises no labor as useless. ‘Phebe,’ said 
she one day to her cook, who complained of want of time 
for some allotted duty, ‘ I think there is time for you to 
do that on Saturday afternoon.’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ replied she, ‘there is not; for it takes 
me over an hour to wash the kitchen floor, and then it is 
too late.’ 

‘But I think you spend too much time about that; 
could it not be washed more quickly ?’ 

The cook declared it could not ; the lady was incredu- 
lous, and to avoid requiring anything unreasonable, she 
said,*‘To convince myself, 1 will wash the floor next 
Saturday.’ 

** Saturday came, and found her on her knees with soap, 
sand and scrubbing-brush, prepared to cleanse the floor 
of the great, old-fashioned kitchen of a country-house ; 


she did her work thoroughly and diligently ; but when it 
was completed the cook’s ticking aid pointed his finger at 
fifteen minutes over the hour. 


*«¢] will not expect you, Phebe, to wash this in less 
time than you named, and will make some arrangement 
for the other work,’ said she, as with a pleasant smile 
she rose again to her feet. She is not so likely as many 
housekeepers to require too much to be performed.” 

** That, mother dear, is a very long story and a very 
wise one; but I fear I shall never be so sensible as that 
lady. J do hate all manner of work except faney work ; 
and I have never yet seen the time when I needed to do 
any other. But where is Minnie? I thought she was 
only to be away half an hour, and she has been gone all 
the afternoon ; I do wish she would come home, for I 
should like to swing, and there is no fun in swinging 
without her.” 
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‘* Here she comes to answer for herself,” said Mrs. 
Wingate, as, with face glowing with her hasty walk in 
the dusk of a winter-day, Marianne entered the room. 

‘** You are very late, my love,” said her aunt, as she 
drew off her gloves, and held her chilled hands toward 
the blazing fire. 

‘*T am; and I hurried through the streets very fast, 
lest you might be anxious for me. I carried to Mr. 
Doretty’s sick child the oranges and biscuit you sent; as 
I was coming home from there, I passed by the house in 
which Mrs. Leonard lives, and thinking you would like 
to hear from her, I stopped to see the poor woman. She 
has removed so lately to that house that she is not ac- 
quainted with her neighbors, and { found her really suf- 
fering for alittle help. She has been ill for a week, and 
having only her little John to wait upon her, has been 
very uncomfortable. You know she never complains; 
and it was only after asking many questions, that I found 
her bed had not been made for a week, and that she had 
had no food which she could relish in that time. I found 
a paper of groats lying on the table; and she said how 
kindly you talked to her, Frances, when you brought it 
there, a little while before 1 went in. I asked if she 
could not relish some gruel made of the groats. She 
said she should indeed ; but Johnnie did not know how 
to make it, and she had not strength; so taking off my 
bonnet and gloves,.I made her a good bowl of gruel, and 
then persuaded her to sit up in a chair and take it, while 
I made her bed. I wish you could have seen how com- 
fortable she looked when she lay down again; she de- 
clared she should not know it was the same bed, she felt 
so easy ; and that she was so satisfied with her gruel that 
she did not think she should need anything more for 
many days. Poor, lonely creature! I do pity her!” 

VOL. IV. 8* 
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“*T am rejoiced that you could do something more 
than pity her. After you went out I remembered she 
had not been here for some time, and thinking she might 
be ill, I asked Frances to go and see her and carry a pa- 
per of groats; she returned with the same account you 
have ; but, my dear daughter, you could not tell me of 
suffering relieved through your means.” 

** No mother, I do not know how to make gruel, and 
it never occurred to me to shake up the poor woman’s 
bed,” said Frances ; “I fear I should have made it still 
more uncomfortable to her.” 

* Yet these are important parts of a nurse’s duty ; and 
the care of the sick is one of woman’s choicest privileges. 
But go now and have your swing, unless Minnie’s arms 
are tired shaking beds.” 

** Oh ! not a bit,” said the sweet girl, equally ready for 
play or work as occasion required; *“ [ll push you, 
Franky, till your feet touch the beam, and then you shall 
push me.” 

The next autumn after this conversation, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wingate left home fora few days to visit her father in 
the country. Ruey went with them to enjoy old recol- 
lections, and the family was left under the care of the 
two girls. Robert, Marianne’s pet, was at that time a beau- 
tiful, merry little fellow of seven years, who often as- 
serted that he loved nothing better, in all the world, than 
mother, except Minnie; and nothing better than Minnie, 
except mother. His couch had been always in his mo- 
ther’s room and in her absence was removed to that of 
Frances and Marianne. About midnight the girls were 
roused by a peculiar sound, and, starting up, they found 
itcame from Robert’s little bed, where the poor boy, 
suddenly attacked by croup, was making, between cough- 
ing and crying, the strangely hollow sound of that dis- 
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ease. Marianne, with great presence of mind, thought 
what was necessary to be done in a case so critical ; she 
had often heard her aunt describe all the slight attacks of 
this disease to which he had been subject, when she was 
too young to know of them till the next morning; she 
knew that the most prompt measures were necessary ; 
and, asking Frances to waken Charles that he might go 
for the physician, while the domestic made a fire and 
prepared a bath, she administered the dose which she 
knew to be the best. Charles soon returned with the 
answer that the doctor would be at home in half an 
hour, and should be told of their message. The half 
hour seemed a half year to the whole circle, as they 
sat waiting the appearance of their good doctor. | It 
was very hard work for the poor little fellow to breathe, 
even after all Marianne had thought of for his relief, and 
he seemed to become more ill continually. ‘* Run down, 
dear Frances,” said she, “and make an onion poultice ; 
we will put some on his feet and chest.” 

* Ah! Minnie, I should not make it right ; cannot you 
let me hold him warm in his blankets while you go? 
You will certainly do it right.” 

The suffering child clung to his dear friend, and 
could scarce be persuaded to let her go, though Frances 
tenderly besought him to stay with her. He was slightly 
relieved by this application, but still in such a condition 
as to fill them with anxiety. More than two hours had 
passed, and still their faithful friend did not appear. 
What could be the cause? Charles went again to his 
house and found that the direction he had given, in an 
agitated voice, had been misunderstood, and that Dr R. 
had gone to a distant part of the town on a mistaken 
errand. He returned at that moment and, finding Charles 
at his door, went with him to see the patient. He 
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calmed the fears of all by assuring them that the danger 
was over, in consequence of so judicious a use of the best 
remedies ; and he made the girls go to rest after such ex- 
citement, while he watched beside the sick boy. When 
Robert waked in the morning, he was very weak, but re- 
lieved from pain; and as Dr R. left them, he said, 
** | leave my patient in good hands ; you, my good girl,” 
turning to Marianne, *‘ have been the means of saving 
his life this night.”” Oh! how her heart throbbed, as she 
heard these words, in gratitude to Him who had enabled 
her to do this service to her young favorite ; and when 
he smiled languidly upon her as she came near his bed, 
her tears of joy fell upon his pillow. ** You did it all, Min- 
nie,” said Frances, when on their parents’ return, Mari- 
anne was modestly relating what had happened, without 
saying much of herself; ‘‘ 1 was quite as useless as mo- 
ther could ever fear 1 should be.” 

We will now bid farewell to ouramiable young friends 


in their happy home, and, leaving their several traits 
more fully to develope themselves, meet them after twenty 


years have passed to be introduced to them as Mrs. Ar- 
nold and Mrs. Oliver. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED.] 





FAITH AND ITS REWARD. 
A TRUE STORY. 


A pnysician of New York, whom we shall call Doc- 
tor Roberts, was summoned not many years since to 
attend a woman, a stranger whom he found very ill and 
in extreme want. Notwithstanding her evident poverty 
and miserable lodgings, he perceived that she was a person 
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of cultivation and refinement. Her appearance altogether 
interested him exceedingly. He wondered much to find 
such a woman in such circumstances, and he marvelled 
still more at her perfect calmness and serenity. Although 
ill, helpless, and friendless, with three children dependent 
upon her, the oldest of whom was but eleven years of 
age, her countenance and manner betokened that “ still- 
ness of spirit,” ‘the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” that nothing outward can distract. 

The kindness and devotion of Doctor Roberts very soon 
won her confidence, and she voluntarily related to him 
her story. She was an English woman who had lived in 
Canada since her marriage. For many years she suffer- 
ed great abuse from her husband, who was intemperate, 
and bore it with true womanly endurance, until her chil- — 
dren, also, became the victims of his ill temper. Then 
she determined to remove them secretly, and trust to her 
own resources to support them. She took her departure 
without having previously communicated her purpose to 
any one, and made her way as privately as possible to 
New York, where she hoped she might earn a living by 
teaching. On arriving there she found herself ill, in 
consequence, probably, of fatigue, excitement and anxie- 
ty ; and fortunately for herself, was advised by a poor wid- 
ow of whom she hired a room to send for Dr. Roberts. 

After he had attended her for a few days she inquired 
if he thought she would recover, adding that he need not 
fear to express frankly his real opinion whatever it might 
be, for that it would not disturb her peace at all to 
know that she must die. He acknowledged to her that 
he thought there was no chance of her recovery. She 
received this intelligence without any change of counte- 
nance or manner, and asked whether he thought she 
would live long enough to get an answer from a letter 
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despatched to England immediately. He hesitated a 
little and then replied that he thought it possible. She 
begged the favor of him to act as her amanuensis, and 
he wrote at her dictation. 

The letter being conveyed by a steamer, an answer 
was received in a shorter interval than either she or 
physician had anticipated. Being directed to his care it 
came to his hands, and he lost no time in carrying it to 
her. It was a letter of some length which she read through 
with perfect composure, and then said, ‘* This is a very 
different letter from what I had hoped to receive. It is a 
long time since I have heard from England ; in the inter- 
val my father and mother have both died, and now I 
have no friend to whom I can leave my children, but | 
am not anxious for them.” 

‘* Do tell me, madam,” exclaimed Doctor Roberts, no 
longer able to suppress his astonishment at her quiet, 
peaceful demeanor, under what seemed to him most ap- 
palling circumstances, ‘* how is it that you can die and 
leave your helpless, friendless children, among strangers 
without the means of support, or protection of any sort, 
with such perfect composure and cheerfulness—why on 
the contrary, does not your heart sink within you ?” 

**] can only tell you,” she replied, “ that I have perfect 
faith in God. He has declared that he is more ready to 
give good things to them that ask him, than earthly parents 
are to give good gifts unto their children ; he has promised 
to be a father of the fatherless, and | leave my children 
in his care with as much confidence as I should feel in 
committing them to the best of earthly friends. My faith 
is a living principle.”—She inquired for a clergyman of 
her own faith, and the Rev. Mr. O. was sent for to see 
her. He came several times, and, relying upon his 
friendship, arid that of her physician, she executed an in- 
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strument transferring her authority over her children to 
them, and requested that they would dispose of them after 
her death in whatever manner they might consider best. 

The same serenity pervaded her last hours. The faith 
by which she had lived did not fail her in death; her 
spirit was not only * still” but joyful; it almost seemed 
as if there were a visible ministry of angels about her 
death-bed. Dr. R., in relating this story to a friend, said 
that during all her illness he was with her as much as pos- 
sible, and left her always with great reluctance, because 
she was so manifestly ‘a teacher sent from God,” that 
he could not bear to lose any portion of the lesson. 

After she had passed from earth to heaven, the gentle- 
men consulted together as to the disposition of the chil- 
dren. Mr. O. having lost a daughter not very long be- 
fore, determined to adopt the little girl. The oldest boy 
was apprenticed to a silversmith—and the youngest 
was placed at board and sent to school.—About three 
months after the death of her mother, it happened one 
day when the little girl was in the entry of Mr. O.’s 
house, that the door-bell rang and a gentleman was ad- 
mitted on seeing whom she instantly exclaimed, “Oh! 
there is my dear uncle,” and jumped into his arms. It 
was indeed her uncle, her father’s brother, who had been 
latterly living in England, and had come over on pur- 
pose to look after his brother’s family, and provide for 
them—for he had a great respect and affection for his 
sister-in-law and knew what a wretched life she led. 

Upon arriving in Canada, he was distressed at finding 
she had forsaken her home there, and had taken her 
measures so secretly, that no one could give him the 
least information about her. Although in great perplex- 
ity he determined to follow her if possible. By inquir- 
ing at various starting points, whether a lady with three 
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children, had been seen there about such a time, he be- 
came quite certain that she had crossed into the United 
States, and, then, with considerable difficulty, sometimes 
believing himself most certainly on the right track, and 
again, fearing that he had lost it altogether, he at length 
traced her to New York. 

Arrived there, he was almost as much at a loss as ever 
how to find her, until it occurred to him that as she was 
a Swedenborgian, she would very probably have made 
herself known to a clergyman of her own faith. In an- 
swer to his inquiries for one he was directed to the house 
of Mr. O., where as I have already said, he was instant- 
ly greeted by his little niece. 

He wished immediately to take the children under his 
own charge, and expressed the deepest gratitude to the 
gentlemen who had so kindly extended to them their 
protection. The silversmith, however, had found the 
one apprenticed to him so very capable and faithful that 


he refused to give him up for less than a thousand dollars. 
The uncle said he had much rather pay that sum than not 
to have the boy ; but Dr. R. and Mr. O. were unwilling 
that a transaction of so disgraceful a nature should take 
place in connexion with these children, and consulted a 
lawyer upon the subject, to whom they related the history 
of the mother. 


** Then the father is living,” he said,“ and of course 
the bond of apprenticeship is void, as a woman has no 
power to dispose of her children, during the lifetime of 
her husband.” 

For once the helplessness of woman was turned to 
good account. The boy was taken from the silversmith 
without geremony or stipulation of any sort, and all the 
children were given into the charge of the friend whom 
God had sent in acknowledgment of their mother’s faith. 





